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LINCOLN'S  EULOGY  ON  ZACHARY  TAYLOR 


Abraham  Lincoln's  eulogy  on  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  delivered  in  the  Chicago 
City  Hall  on  July  25, 1850  is  one  of  his 
little  known  speeches.  It  seems  timely 
to  make  available  some  excerpts  from 
it  just  now  at  the  opening  of  school,  as 
in  two  or  three  places  it  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Lincoln's  early  education. 
The  spirit  of  the  address  is  also  in 
keeping  with  the  military  atmosphere 
of  today,  with  Lincoln's  commendation 
of  certain  characteristics  observed  in 
General  Taylor's  military  career. 

Lincoln  started  for  Chicago  on  the 
fourth  of  July  1850  where  the  United 
States  District  Court  was  in  session. 
The  patent  case  Lincoln  was  trying 
continued  until  July  24  and  on  this  day 
Lincoln  accepted  an  invitation  to  de- 
liver an  address  in  memory  of  the  late 
President.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance 
he  wrote: 

"The  want  of  time  for  preparation 
will  make  the  task  for  me  a  very  dif- 
ficult one  to  perform,  in  any  degree 
satisfactory  to  others,  or  to  myself. 
Still  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline 
the  invitation;  and  therefore  I  will  fix 
tomorrow  as  the  time." 

Weems'  Washington,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Lincoln  when  he  "first  be- 
gan to  read"  as  he  so  stated,  exerted 
a  tremendous  influence  in  his  early  lit- 
erary style.  Quite  often  we  find  him 
very  much  under  the  spell  of  the  dra- 
matic biographer  of  Washington. 

In  drawing  the  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Concord,  Weems  describes  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Minute  Men  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  in  this  language: 

"Then  throwing  aside  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  leaving  their 
teams  in  the  half -finished  furrows,  they 
flew  to  their  houses ;  snatched  up  their 
arms;  and  bursting  from  their  wild 
shrieking  wives  and  children,  hasted 
to  the  glorious  field  where  Liberty, 
heaven-born  goddess,  was  to  be  bought 
for  blood.  Pouring  in  now  from  every 
quarter,  were  seen  crowds  of  sturdy 
peasants,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  flam- 
ing eyes,  eager  for  battle !  Even  age  it- 
self forgot  its  wonted  infirmities:  and 
hands,  long  palsied  with  years,  threw 
aside  the  cushioned  crutch,  and  grasped 
the  deadly  firelock.  .  .  .  Like  some  tre- 
mendous whirlwind,  whose  roaring 
sweep,  all  at  once,  darkens  the  day, 
riding  the  air  in  tempests;  so,  sudden 
and  terrible,  amidst  clouds  of  dust,  and 
smoke,  and  flame,  the  flight  of  Britain's 
warriors  thundered  along  the  road." 


Lincoln  in  his  eulogy  comments  on 
General  Taylor's  attack  at  Fort  Brown 
with  these  words: 

"And  now  the  din  of  battle  nears  the 
fort  and  sweeps  obliquely  by;  a  gleam 
of  hope  flies  through  the  half  imprison- 
ed few;  they  fly  to  the  wall;  every  eye 
is  strained — it  is — it  is — the  stars  and 
stripes  are  still  aloft!  Anon  the  anxious 
brethren  meet;  and  while  hand  strikes 
hand,  the  heavens  are  rent  with  a  loud 
long,  glorious,  gushing  cry  of  victory! 
victory!!  victory!!!" 

It  is  customary  for  one  to  admire  in 
others  those  characteristics  which  he 
may  himself  endeavor  to  achieve  and 
one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
virtues  Lincoln  himself  later  came  to 
glorify,  he  had  already  discovered  in 
General  Taylor  a  decade  before.  Lin- 
coln stated: 

"In  connection  with  Gen.  Taylor's 
military  character,  may  be  mentioned 
his  relations  with  his  brother  officers, 
and  his  soldiers.  Terrible  as  he  was  to 
his  country's  enemies,  no  man  was  so 
little  disposed  to  have  difficulty  with 
his  friends.  During  the  period  of  his 
life,  duelling  was  a  practice  not  quite 
uncommon  among  gentlemen  in  the 
peaceful  avocations  of  life,  and  still 
more  common,  among  the  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Yet,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  a  duel  with  Gen.  Taylor,  has 
never  been  talked  of.  He  was  alike 
averse  to  sudden,  and  to  startling  quar- 
rels; and  he  pursued  no  man  with  re- 
venge. 

"Gen  Taylor's  battles  were  not  dis- 
tinguished for  brilliant  military  ma- 
neuvers; but  in  all,  he  seems  rather  to 
have  conquered  by  the  exercise  of  a 
sober  and  steady  judgment,  coupled 
with  a  dogged  incapacity  to  understand 
that  defeat  was  possible.  His  rarest 
military  trait,  was  a  combination  of 
negatives — absence  of  excitement  and 
absence  of  fear.  He  could  not  be  flur- 
ried, and  he  could  not  be  scared." 

Possibly  the  allusions  to  Taylor,  as 
the  Chief  Executive,  are  of  greater  in- 
terest to  us  today,  because  ten  years 
before  Lincoln  himself  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  he  gave  us  a  good 
picture  of  how  Taylor  reacted  in  a  like 
situation  in  these  words: 

"Up  to  this  time  I  think  it  highly 
probable — nay,  almost  certain,  that 
Gen.  Taylor  had  never  thought  of  the 
Presidency  in  connection  with  himself. 
And  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  first  intelligence  of  these  nomina- 
tions rather  amused  than  seriously  in- 


terested him.  Yet  I  should  be  insin- 
cere, were  I  not  to  confess,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  repeated,  and  steady  mani- 
festation in  his  favor,  did  beget  in  his 
mind  a  laudable  ambition  to  reach  the 
high  distinction  of  the  Presidential 
chair. 

"The  Presidency,  even  to  the  most 
experienced  politicians,  is  no  bed  of 
roses;  and  Gen.  Taylor  like  others, 
found  thorns  within  it.  No  human  be- 
ing can  fill  that  station  and  escape  cen- 
sure. Still  I  hope  and  believe  when  Gen- 
Taylor's  official  conduct  shall  come  to 
be  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  history, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  deserved  as 
little  as  any  who  have  succeeded  him. 

"In  Gen.  Taylor's  general  public  re- 
lation to  his  country,  what  will  strong- 
ly impress  a  close  observer,  was  his 
unostentatious,  self-sacrificing,  long 
enduring  devotion  to  his  duty.  He  in- 
dulged in  no  recreations,  he  visited  no 
public  places,  seeking  applause;  but 
quietly,  as  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  he 
was  always  at  his  post.  Along  our  whole 
Indian  frontier,  through  summer  and 
winter,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  like  a 
sleepless  sentinel,  he  has  watched, 
while  we  have  slept,  for  forty  long 
years.  How  well  might  the  dying  hero 
say  at  last,  'I  have  done  my  duty,  I  am 
ready  to  go.' " 

In  the  final  words  of  his  address 
Lincoln  again  falls  into  the  strange 
eloquence  of  Weems  who  said  in  this 
eulogy  on  Washington  "They  bore  him 
to  his  long  home  and  buried  him  in  his 
own  family  vault  near  the  banks  of  the 
great  Potomac.  And  to  this  day,  often 
as  the  ships  of  war  pass  that  way, 
they  waken  up  the  thunder  of  their 
loudest  guns,  pointed  to  the  spot,  as 
if  to  tell  the  sleeping  hero,  that  he 
is  not  forgotten  in  his  narrow  dwell- 
ing." 

Lincoln  drew  the  argument  of  his 
address  to  a  climax  with  these  words : 

"But  he  is  gone.  The  conqueror  at 
last  is  conquered.  The  fruits  of  his  la- 
bor, his  name,  his  memory  and  exam- 
ple are  all  that  is  left  us — his  example, 
verifying  the  great  truth,  that  'he  that 
humbleth  himself,  shall  be  exalted' 
teaching,  that  to  serve  one's  country 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  gives 
assurance  of  that  country's  gratitude, 
secures  its  best  honors,  and  makes  'a 
dying  bed,  soft  as  downy  pillows  are.' " 

The  eulogy  of  Zachary  Taylor  was 
concluded  by  Lincoln  repeating  his  fa- 
vorite poem  "Mortality." 


Funeral  Oration  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
2B.  J&S,  Qocasion  of  the  Death  of 

William  E,  Barton  comments  on  this  address  as  follows; 

"Orations  by  one  President  upon  another  are  none  too 
^a»«**m  in  American  literature;  and  this  by  Lincoln  upon 
Taylor  is  of  value  in  its  estimate  of  the  best  in  Taylor 
as  discerned  by  one  in  whom  the  same  quality  iras  worthily 
present.  Lincoln  would  have  done  for  Worth  what  Taylor 
did.  He  treated  In  similar  fashion  the  men  who  opposed 
him. 

One  feature  of  the  oration  (on  the  death  of  Zaehary 
Taylor,  July  25,  1850)  has  remarkable  interest.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  address  of  Lincoln1 s  In 
which  he  made  us©  of  his  favorite  poem,  — 

'Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?' 

This  poem  he  quoted  so  often  to  his  friends  that  some 
of  them  supposed  him  to  have  been  its  author,  but  so  far 
as  a  search  of  his  published  works  can  show,  he  did  not 
use  It  in  any  other  formal  address. 

Lincoln  often  inquired  of  his  friends  whether  any 
of  them  knew  the  author  of  this  poem.  So  far  as  is 
known,  he  never  learned.  Herndon,  in  his  lecture  which 

has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  the  literature  concerning 
Lincoln  and  Ann  Eutledge,  Informs  us  that,  after  the 
death  of  Ann,  Lincoln  formed  an  attachment  for  this 

poem.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  he  learned  it  from  Ann. 
I  have  inquired  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Eutledge  Saunders,  surviving 
sister  of  Ann  Eutledge,  whether  her  mother  knew  this  poem 
and  tau^fct  it  to  her  daughters,  ktm   Included.  She  replied: 

*Xes,  Mother  knew  the  poem,  'Oh,  why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal  be  proud.1  But  she  did  not  teach  it  to  Lincoln* 
The  girls  and  Mother  learned  it  from  Lincoln.  They  always 
tailed  it  Lincoln's  song.* 
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The  first  allusion  made  to  this  poem  in  any  of 
Lincoln' s  letters,  that  I  have  seen,  was  in  April,  1846, 
when  he  was  writing  some  verses  of  his  own,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  of  another  budding  poet,  William  Johnson. 
Johnson  had  sent  to  Lincoln  a  poem  which  he  had  written, 
a  parody  upon  Poe' s  "Raven. "  Lincoln  had  never  read 
the  "Raven*,  but  he  sent  to  Johnson  some  lines  of  his 
own,  composed  after  his  visit  to  hie  old  home  in  Indiana 
in  the  fall  of  1844,   Subsequently,  in  September,  1846, 
Lincoln  sent  him  additional  lines  suggested  by  the  same 
visit.  It  is  in  the  letter  of  April  18,  1846,  that 
Lincoln  refers  to  the  poem,  »0h,  why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal  be  proud?'  He  says: 

'I  have  not  your  letter  now  before  mej  but  from 
memory,  I  think  you  ask  me  who  is  the  author  of  the 
piece  I  sent  you,  and  that  you  do  so  ask  as  to  indicate 
a  slight  suspicion  that  I  am  the  author*  Beyond  all 
question,  I  am  not  the  author,  I  would  give  all  I  a® 
worth,  and  go  in  debt,  to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a 
piece  as  I  think  that  is*  I  met  it  in  a  straggling 
newspaper  last  summer,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  it 
once  before,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  is  all 
I  know  about  it,' 

The  statement  that  he  first  had  seen  the  poem  about 
fifteen  years  before  1846— that  is,  about  1831— carries 
his  acquaintance  with  it  back  to  the  period  of  his 
friendship  for  Aim  Rutledge,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  she  learned  it  at  the  same  time. 

After  Lincoln  had  become  President,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  one  or  more  copies  of  this  poem  for  personal 
friends j  but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  copies.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  ever  knew  the 
whole  poem. 

Literary  critics  have  not  shared  his  high  estimate 
of  the  composition.  In  general  they  have  esteemed  it 
a  rather  mediocre  piece.  But  Its  rhythm  is  accurate, 
and  its  rhyme  is  good,  and  its  plaintive  sentiment 
accorded  with  the  melancholy  of  Lincoln  and  of  his 
social  environment.  It  is  not  the  only  poem  of  no 
great  literary  merit  which  became  popular  in  that 
period;  and  it  would  have  been  forgotten  with  the  rest 
but  for  the  association  of  its  lines  with  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  gave  to  it  and  its  author  their 
chief  claim  to  immortality. 


During  his  Presidency,  Lincoln  said: 

♦There  is  a  poem  which  has  been  a  great  favorite 
with  me  for  years,  which  was  first  shown  me  when 
a  young  man,  "by  a  friend,  and  which  I  afterwards  saw 
and  cut  from  a  newspaper  and  learned  by  heart,  I 
would  give  a  good  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain J 

The  author  of  the  Poem,  »Qh,  why  should  the  spirit 
of  mortal  be  proud t1  was  William  Knox,  who  was  born  at  Firth, 
in  the  parish  of  Lilllesleaf ,  in  the  county  of  Roxburghshire, 
In  Scotland,  on  the  ITfch  ©f  August,  1789,  and  who  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty- six.  From  his  early  childhood  he  wrote 
verses,  and  he  attained  sufficient  prominence  to  win  the 
attention  of  Walter  Scott,  who  encouraged  him  and  loaned 
hi®  money.  What  he  might  have  done  had  he  lived,  we  do 
not  know;  but  this  Is  the  only  poem  of  his  that  has  any 
claim  to  distinction,  and  that  not  for  its  own  outstanding 
merit,  but  for  its  association  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Knox's  earliest  volume,  *Th®   Harp  of  Slon8  was 
published  in  1826,  and  does  not  contain  this  poem.  What 
appears  to  have  been  an  inclusive  volume  of  the  poems  of 
Knox  was  published  in  London  and  Edinburgh  in  1847,  and 
bore  the  title  sThe  Lonely  Hearth,  The  Bongs  of  Israel, 
Harp  of  Zion  and  Other  Poems, n     This  includes  the  poem 
which  bears  the  title  •'Mortality,*  It  Is  interesting 
to  recall  that  it  has  sometimes  hmn  printed  with  the 
title  "Immortality,8  To  that  title,  however,  it  can 
bear  no  claim. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  poe®  in  Its 
entirety  with  the  stana&s  which  Lincoln  quoted  on  the 

occasion  of  his  oration  in  memory  of  the  deceased 
President,  Qeneral  Xaehary  Taylor, 

In  concluding  his  funeral  address  on  Ex-President  Zachary 

Taylor,  Mr,  Lincoln  quoted  the  poem  on  Mortality*  with  the  following 

setting; 

"The  death  of  the  last  President  may  not  be  without 
its  use,  in  reminding  us  that  we,  too,  must  die.  Death, 
abstractly  considered,  is  the  same  with  the  high  as  with 
the  low;  but  practically  we  are  not  so  much  aroused  by 
the  contemplation  of  our  mortal  natures,  by  the  fall  of 
many  undistinguished,  as  that  of  one  great  and  well-known 
name.  By  the  latter,  we  are  forced  to  muse,  and  ponder 
sadly,8 
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Thii  address  was  concluded  by  Mr,  Lincoln 
reading  in  its  entirety  the  poea  on  "Mortality11  by 
William  Knox# 


